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for the Philippine archipelago until the success or failure of the degree of autonomy 
now actually enjoyed there in municipal and provincial affairs has been accurately 
appraised. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Professor Rowe, whose experience, as 
a member of both the Federal and the insular Porto Rican Code Commissions, 
renders him exceptionally qualified to speak, has undertaken to discuss the prob- 
lems arising out of our contact with Spanish- American civilization in Porto Rico. 
In an attractive little volume of some two hundred and sixty pages he has de- 
scribed with clearness and interpreted with ability some of the remarkable 
episodes of that experience. The student-reader will put aside the volume 
with profound regret that the author has not been persuaded to give us a com- 
prehensive history instead of a narrative sketch. Such a more ambitious plan 
would have relieved the difficulties arising from the attempt to consider within 
limited compass, both the actual experience of Porto Rico in its civic reorganiza- 
tion and the larger problems presented to the United States by the political 
developments of the War with Spain and their judicial interpretation. 

Certain of Professor Rowe's chapters, as for example those upon "The 
Insular Decisions," "The People of Porto Rico," "Financial Reorganization" 
are adequate summaries of more or less familiar incidents. But in other places, 
as in tracing the history of the native political parties of the Island, in discussing 
the propriety of an insular civil service system, in commenting upon the experi- 
ence of the jury system in the Island, he has placed before us in inviting form 
valuable and heretofore inaccessible information. 

Finally, it is not improper to note, as a tribute to the modesty of the author 
even though a defect of the volume, the omission of any reference to the im- 
portant part which Professor Rowe himself played, as a member of two suc- 
cessive code Commissions, in the reorganization which he has so intelligently 
described. Jacob H. Hollander. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers: A Study in Immigration. By Frank 

Julian Warne, Ph.D. Pp. 211. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company. 1904. 

It is only justice to the author of this study to state that it is beyond ques- 
tion the most interesting and suggestive investigation of the problem of immigra- 
tion which has yet been published in the United States. There have been other 
studies in this field, but they have been mainly confined to a description of the 
invading nationalities and to speculation as to the best means of assimilating 
them into the American people. Dr. Warne, however, addresses himself to 
the real problem of immigration, which is the competition of the immigrant 
with the native born American. 

The labor struggles in the anthracite field which terminated in a note- 
worthy victory for organized labor have been generally misunderstood. In 
the investigations which preceded the award of the arbitration tribunal, the 
representatives of the operators claimed, and supported their claims by a large 
amount of evidence, that the earnings of the miners in the anthracite fields 
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compared very favorably with the earnings in other occupations. They de- 
nounced the theory of the mine workers to better their condition as entirely 
unjustified by conditions and represented merely the tyranny of brute force. 
This view of the case has been quite generally accepted by the press. The 
mine workers succeeded and enjoy the fruits of their success, but there is a 
deep-seated conviction, especially among the members of the so-called capitalistic 
class, that they did not deserve to succeed and that the right in the controversy 
was with the operators. Without specifically attacking this popular belief, 
Dr. Warne in his discussion of the causes which led up to the strikes of 1900 
and 1902 thoroughly demolishes what must be confessed in the light of this 
discussion to be baseless fallacy. He begins with a brief, though succinct account 
of the early struggles between the operators and the miners in the anthracite 
fields, showing how the formation of the labor unions during the period of high 
prices which followed the war forced the operators into violent antagonism, 
owing to the constant demand for higher wages, and finally resulted when the 
railroads entered the mining field in disintegration of these early labor organiza- 
tions. Their downfall, as Dr. Warne shows, was brought about in part also by 
the lawlessness and violence of the Molly Maguires. For twenty-six years 
thereafter, until 1897, the anthracite labor was unorganized. 

Labor conditions in the anthracite field, which had been satisfactory during 
this early period, beginning in the early seventies and following the decline 
in the price of coal and the increased competition among the coal companies grew 
steadily worse, the miners' pay being based on the price of coal, which steadily 
declined. At the same time, mining, owing to the exhaustion of the more easily 
worked deposits, became more difficult and expensive. If the original occu- 
pants of the anthracite fields had been left in possession of their employment, 
these hard conditions might have been met by an advance in wages, but about 
1880, came the advance guard of the Slav invasion, which during the twenty 
years that followed brought into the anthracite region a vast army of workers 
from the southeast of Europe and which effectually prevented any improvement 
in the standard of living of the English-speaking miner. In 1880, the total 
number of English-speaking people in the three anthracite fields was 102,421, 
the total number of Slavs was 1925. Twenty years later the English-speaking 
population remained about stationary, at 100,269, while the Slavs had increased 
to 89,328. In other words, in 1880, the English-speaking races composed 
nearly 94 per cent, of the total foreign born population in the eight hard coal 
counties. By 1900 they had decreased to less than 52 per cent., while the 
Slav races had increased from 2 per cent, in 1880 to over 46 per cent, in 1900. 

The standard of living of these immigrants was extremely low. Dr. Warne 
shows that most of the immigrants are unmarried, that they are satisfied to 
live "in almost any kind of a place, to wear almost anything that would clothe 
their nakedness and to eat any kind of food that would keep body and soul 
together." 

The wages on which the American could not support a decent existence 
represented riches to the Slav and the inevitable result was a gradual expulsion 
of the English-speaking miners from the Schuylkill and Lehigh districts. 

In the northern field, however, Dr. Warne shows that the advance of the 
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Slav was fiercely resisted. In this section the mine workers generally owned 
their homes and their standard of living was high. They saw in the coming of 
the Slav either their expulsion or their descent to a Slav standard of living. 
Their resistance to these alien competitors took two forms. First, in 1889-97, 
they obtained from the Pennsylvania Legislature laws which required a con- 
siderable period of apprenticeship before a laborer could become a miner, making 
it necessary that an examination before a miners' examining board first be 
passed. To pass this examination, the Slav must learn English, and as few 
of them did this, the best paid occupation in the mines was kept to a large extent 
in the hands of the English-speaking miners. This, however, was only a half- 
way measure and in 1897, when the organizers of the United Mine Workers of 
America first entered the region, they received a hearty welcome from the English- 
speaking miners in the northern field and their work of organization was made 
surprisingly easy. The leaders of the English-speaking miners saw in this great 
organization which had just won a notable victory in the soft-coal fields the 
opportunity of raising the wages of the Slav mine worker to a level. This would 
at the same time increase their own earnings and lessen the danger that increas- 
ing Slav competition would depress their standard of living. In other words, the 
English-speaking miner determined since he could not exclude the Slav to raise 
his wages and improve his condition. Dr. Warne shows how this task was 
accomplished by the United Mine Workers in the two strikes of 1900 and 1902. 
The initiative in these contests came from the English-speaking miners in the 
northern field. It is well-known and these companies have frequently com- 
plained of the fact, that the employees of the Reading and Lehigh Valley were 
well satisfied with their condition; that they had no grievances against their 
employers, and that it was only with much difficulty in 1900 they were made 
to strike. Dr. Warne correctly interprets these great labor struggles as deter- 
mined attempts of a superior race to lift up a mass of foreigners to their own 
plane. If the attempt was unsuccessful their own economic ruin was inevitable 
We note in final comment on this remarkable study that the author under- 
stands and clearly explains a function of trade-unionism, to which little attention 
has been given. Trade-unionism, in Dr. Warne's opinion, constitutes the only 
bond which will unite men of different races, religions and languages, in a com- 
mon cause. The fellowship of the trades-union, with its ideal of brotherhood, 
has been largely effective, in the author's opinion, in the anthracite field to 
break down the barriers of race prejudice and race antagonism, which so seriously 
interfere with the assimilation of divers nationalities into a homogeneous people. 
It is not only in the anthracite region that this race problem is encountered; 
in every section of the country where immigration has gone the separation of 
nationalities constitutes a potent danger. If trade-unionism, as Dr. Warne 
claims, and it cannot be disputed that he thoroughly understands th$ organiza- 
tion and aims of the labor unions, can break down these barriers of separation, 
and co-operate with the common school, which is ceaselessly at work upon the 
younger generation, to convert the alien immigrant into an American citizen, 
all the manifold sins of omission and commission which can be laid at the 
door of organized labor can be forgiven. 

University 0} Pennsylvania. Edward Sherwood Mbads. 
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